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These were formidable obstacles, but after careful consider-
ation Rufus Isaacs had decided that on balance the advantages
predominated, and he and his wife had begun to take the neces-
sary steps to familiarize themselves with the constituency and to
introduce themselves to the electors. But the demands of his
practice and the precariousness of her health had led them to
commence operations on a limited scale, especially as the prospect
of a General Election still seemed remote

They had, therefore, made comparatively little progress with
their task when toward the end of July, 1904, Mr. Palmer
decided that his infirmity had increased to an extent which pre-
vented the proper performance of his Parliamentary duties and
that he must apply for the Chiltern Hundreds without delay.

The contest was brief and breathless. The new Liberal can-
didate and his wife established themselves at the Lodge Hotel/
a small temperance hotel close to Huntley and Palmer's factory,
since the more impressive hostelries were strongholds of the
opposing faction 5 and from this base and from the Liberal head-
quarters in the centre of the town they set out on a series of tours
of the area, speaking, canvassing and making themselves known
to all and sundry.

Mr. Keyser had no pretensions to oratory and usually con-
tented himself at meetings with a short and stereotyped speech.
His chief electioneering asset was a magnificent coach-and-four
decorated with the Conservative dark blue, on the box seat of
which he would parade the town, accompanied by a galaxy of
resplendent supporters.

But the topics which were then agitating men's minds were
too grave to be airily brushed aside, the defects in the organi-
zation of the Army which had been revealed by the South
African War, the consequences to trade unionists of the Taff
Vale decision, the controversy over the recent Education Act,
above all Mr. Joseph Chamberlain's newly proclaimed proposals
for tariff reform. Here the Liberal candidate had an immense
advantage, for he brought to the contest his reputation as one of
the foremost advocates of the day, his skill in lucid exposition,
his adroitness in using the same arts to ingratiate his cause with
a meeting as he employed so successfully with a jury, his personal
charm and his imperturbable temper, as valuable an asset on
the platform as in the courts. Furthermore, he was in the strong
tactical position of being on the offensive, and the record of the
then Conservative Government offered no lack of ammunition to
its assailants. In addition to the normal disabilities under which
any Government suffers which has been in power for nine con-